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Continued from p. 230.) 

In resuming 1 our little historical sketch of the progress 
of the Fine Arts in Ireland, we beg first to present our 
readers with engravings of two ancient bronze figures, as 
illustrations of a former part of our essay. In page 84, 
we observed, that the bronze figures found in our bogs, 
and usually termed Idols, were for the greater part rather 
Christian, and that the one or two which were not so, 
were probably the ornaments of a standard, and looked 
like imitations of Roman-British work, or might perhaps 
be actual spoils of the Scots in Britain. 

The subjoined figure represents that to which we then 
particularly alluded, and which appears co us more likely 
to be a winged Victory resting on a globe, than a figure 
of the Mother of the Gods, as Vallancey fancifully con- 
jectures, or an abraxis, or talisrnanic idol of the Belgce, 
as Dr. Ledwich more dogmatically asserts. It should 
be observed, that a eurved trumpet, of the form of those 
usually found in Ireland, evidently passed originally from 
the mouth through the raised hand. This rude but inte- 
resting relic, was found in the bog of Cullen, in the 
County of Tipperary, and has been frequently engraved; 
it is now in the cabinet of the writer. 



similar one, but of smaller size, is in our own cabinet. 
— We now proceed with our history. 




Our second illustration, like the shrine figures given at 
page 97, belongs to a later period, and will give a good 
idea of the usual mode of representing the Saviour, whe- 
ther on stone crosses or in bronze, which prevailed from 
the 6th to the 12th century. Such remains, however bar- 
barous in design, are valuable, not only as memorials of 
the arts, but as preserving the Celtic costume of a portion 
of the inhabitants of our island, in those remote ages. 
It will be seen that in this, as in one of the shrine figures 
before given, the kilt or philibeg is distinctly marked, and 
controverts the erroneous assertion of Pinkerton, formerly 
noticed, that " it was always quite unknown among the 
Welsh and Irish." The original bronze, which is about 
three times as large as the engraving, and in a beautiful 
state of preservation, is deposited in the valuable collec- 
tion of our national antiquities of Mr. Wm. Maguire ; a 




The complete restoration of the Fine Arts in Italy, tow- 
ards the close of the loth century — an event which had so 
great an influence in promoting the civilization of the 
western w r orld, was for a long time but little felt in Ireland. 
The soil, in fact, was not yet fitted for the seeds that might 
accidentally be dropped in it, in this country. England, even 
as early as the reign of Henry the Seventh, derived some 
honor from giving employment to the eccentric and skilful 
painter Mabuse ; and in the following reign deserved far 
greater glory for its extensive patronage of the Fine Arts. 
The last Henry endeavoured even to tempt the divine Ra- 
phael, and Titian the prince of colourists, from the parent 
country of Art, and actually succeeded for a while in fixing 
the celebrated Florentine sculptor, Peter Torregiano, among 
the English beasts, as Cellini tells us that renowned sculptor 
with the noble countenance used to call them — hut above all, 
Henry had the merit of appreciating the rare talents of Hol- 
bein, and of rewarding them with a munificence worthy of a 
prince. Even the brief and bloody reign of Mary was ren- 
dered in some degree illustrious, by her patronage of Sir 
Antonio Moore, and the glorious one of her sister Elizabeth, 
gave employment to the genius of De Heere, Ketel, Fre- 
derick Zucchero, with Hilliard and Oliver, the miniature 
painters, and a crowd of other artists of scarcely inferior me- 
rit. During all these periods, and indeed till the Augustan 
age of the first Charles, no name of any artist of note can be 
discovered in Ireland, and but faint traces of any regard for the 
Art. Is this to be wondered at ? or, on the contrary, should 
it not excite a pleasing surprise in the mind, to discover that 
any the smallest flowers of taste had blossomed, in a re- 
gion desolated so long by continued storms of anarchy and 
civil war. 

We have still in existence a very interesting example of the 
sculpture of this age — a statue of the Virgin and child, the 
size of life, carved in Irish oak : it is preserved in the new 
church of the Carmelites, in Whitefriar-street. The style of 
this curious monument is dry and gothic — yet it has consider- 
able merit, far too much indeed, to allow us to suppose it a 
work of Irish art. We rather attribute it to some able car- 
ver of Albert Durer's school, to whose time and style it un- 
questionably belongs, and we should not deem it very unlikely 
even to be an early work of that great master's own hand. 

There are some circumstances relative to the preservation 
of this statue, preserved by tradition, which have not hitherto 
appeared in print, and which may probably interest the reader- 
It was originally the distinguished ornament of St. Mary's 
Abbey, at the north side of Dublin, where it was not less an 
object of religious veneration, than of wonder and admiration 
for its beauty. Its glory, however, was but of short duration. 
The storm of the reformation came — the noble religious struc- 
ture to which it appertained was given to the Earl of Or- 
monde for stables for his train, and the statue was condemn- 
ed, and, as it was supposed, consigned to the flames. One 
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half of it was actually burnt — but it was the moiety which to 
a Saint is perhaps not absolutely indispensable, and which, at 
least when placed in a niche, is not much missed : the other 
half was carried by some devout or friendly hand to a neigh- , 
louring Inn yard, where, with the face buried in the ground, 
and the hollow trunk appearing uppermost, it was appropri- 
ated, for concealment and safety, to the ignoble purpose of 
a hog-trough ! In this situation it remained till the tempest 
had subsided, and the * noble rage' of the Iconoclasts had 
passed away, when it was restored to its original uses in the 
humble chapel of Mary's parish, which had grown up from the 
ruins of the great monastery to which the statue had origi- 
nally belonged. But in the long night of its slumber in ob- 
scurity, a great change had taken place in the spirit of the 
times, more dangerous to its safety than even the abhorrence 
of its iconoclastic enemies: — no longer an object of fervent 
adoration to the pious devotee, or of admiration to any except 
the curious antiquary, it was considered of little value by its 
owners. Within the last few years — the ancient silver crown 
with which it was adorned, was taken from the Virgin's head, 
sold for its intrinsic value as old plate, and melted down ;* — 
and the statue itself would most probably have followed the 
fate of its coronet, had it not been rescued and secured for a 
trifling sum by the worthy prior of the convent in which it is 
now deposited. 




In the same church of the Carmelites, there are two other 
statues of coeval age, which will give a juster notion of the 
taste of our ancestors in sculpture at that period. They are 
figures of the Virgin and child, and of St. Francis, both ut- 
terly barbarous. These statues originally belonged to the 
Franciscan Friary near Dublin. 

If, however, our progress in taste was but languid in com- 
parison with that of our neighbours, yet it was decidedly an 



* This crown is very generally supposed to have heen the identical 
one used at the coronation of Lambert Simnel, in Dublin, but, as we in- 
cline to think, erroneously. Ware says that the crown used on the 
orcasion was supposed to have been taken from the statue of the Vir- 
gin, in the church of the Abbey of St. Mary Les Dames, which stood 
where Damo-street now is. The crown itself we have often seen ex. 
poaed for sale in the window of the jeweller to whom it was sold. It 
was a double arched crown, such, a* appears on the coins of Henry the 
Seventh, and on his only.— A circumstance which marked, with exact 
jireciiiuu, the age of the statue wh'ch it had adorned. 



advancement of which the footsteps are still discernible. A 
gradual improvement may be marked iu our sculpture from 
the commencement of the 16th century, to the reign of James 
the First, when with the restoration of the Classic orders, that 
mongrel style^f sepulchral monument came into vogue, iu 
which the skill of the architect and the sculptor, the painter 
and the guilder, were equally required, and of which the well- 
known monuments of Archbishop Jones and the Earl of 
Cork, in Patrick's cathedral, are such magnificent examples. 
Portrait painting appears to have been practised amongst 
us even as early as the reign of Henry the Eighth. The gal- 
leries of the Duke of Leinster, and some others of our most 
ancient nobles, furnish us with examples of that period ; and 
miniature pictures of Elizabeth's time are not uncommon. 
Still it is altogether unlikely that we had any artists of emi- 
nence, and such as we had, were, no doubt, foreigners. Any 
pictures to be found possessed of merit — and they are very 
rare — were probably painted in England or abroad : we have 
some portraits that might be the work of Holbein, and mini- 
atures that were unquestionably from the delicate hand of Isaac 
Oliver.* Our sculptors too, mean as was their merit, were 
most probably also importations. The interesting little 
ancient city of Kilkenny, once famous tor the number of its 
stately tombs, must have had some artists in this department 
settled among them ; and we know that as early as the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, Pierce Earl of Ormonde, 
and his amiable wife, Margaret Fitzgerald, " collected out of 
Flanders and the neighbouring provinces, artificers, whom 
they employed and encouraged at Kilkenny, in working tape s- 
try, diaper, Turkey carpets, &c," and if, as conjectured, the 
tapestry in the castle, in which the story of Decius is repre- 
sented, be the work of those foreigners, it is not discreditable 
to their taste and ingenuity. When statuary works of su- 
perior skill were required, recourse was necessarily had to 
foreign aid. The monument of Thomas, Earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory, destroyed in the time of the usurper, was the 
work of Nicholas Stone, the chief Statuary in England in his 
time, as appears from the following memorandum from his 
pocket-book, given by Horace Walpole: — »« In June 1614, I 
bargained with Sir Walter Butler, for to make a tomb for the 
Earl of Ormonde, and to set it up in Ireland, for the which 
I had well paid me £100 in hand and £300 more when the 
work was set up in Kilkenny." Even so late as the year 
1642, the monument to Bishop Roth, in the same cathedral, 
was, according to tradition, wholly the work of an eccle- 
siastic. P. 

* Horace Walpole says — " in a sale of pictures brought from Ireland, 
was a large oval head of Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bedford, and 
the marriage at Canaan, by Isaac Oliver. 



PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN IRELAND. 

Notwithstanding the vast advantages which the public 
are at present deriving from the extension of the art of 
Printing, there are many, even very intelligent people, 
who are ignorant of the process, and who do not com- 
prehend either the difficulties or the facilities attendant 
on this noble art. To such of our readers, therefore, as 
may wish for the information, we will endeavour to ex- 
plain the mechanical process, and then add a few remarks 
on the history and progress of Printing and Publishing in 
Ireland. 

It will surprise a good many to be told, that it would 
take a compositor the best part of a day to put the types 
together of a single page of this Journal — and yet such is 
the fact. The eight pages which comprise a single num- 
ber would take him an entire week — and he would earn 
nearly two pounds sterling. But in order to give a dis- 
tinct idea of the mental and bodily labour and expense 
requisite in producing what to each purchaser is only 
One Penny, we will commence by supposing that the 
editors have written or compiled or procured the various 
articles which constitute a number — that the drawings are 
made, and sent to the engravers in order to be cut in the 
wood — and that the compositor has the manuscript before 
him, ready to arrange into type. Standing at his case, as 
it is technically termed, a frame divided into compart- 
ments, in order to contain the various letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the different stops and figures, and holding in his 
hand a slider, which is adjusted to the precise length of 
the line, he lifts the types, one by one, and places them 
in their order. The types are marked with an indention 



